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ABSTRACT 
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William Guardia, PR&R Assistant Secretary for Field Studies, 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

FLORIDA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
NEW YORK CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 



NORTH CAROLINA CONGRESS OF COLORED PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 

OHIO PARENTS AND TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
OREGON PARENTS AND TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

TENNESSEE CONGRESS OF COLORED PARENTS 

UNITED PARENTS ASSOCIATION 

WEST VIRGINIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 



ORGANIUTIDNS 

ALABAMA COUNCIL ON HU»,'iAN RELATIONS, INC. 

ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA SORORITY, INC, 

AMERICAN association FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
AMERICAN NURSES* ASSOCIATION 
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CITIZENS’ CRUSADE AGAINST POVERTY 
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XAVIER UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA 
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New Impetus . • • for a great trip. 

The people of the United States are on the wove. . . , 

They have struck their tents on some of the long held 
sites of prejudice. They have discarded some of their 
formerly cherished impedimenta of easy stereotypes. 

...The column is moving This is going to be a 

great trip.'^ 

This passage, which also expresses the sense of urgency and 
determination that 600 participants brought to our fourth 
national conference on civil and human rights in education, 
read by Dr. Richard Barnes Kennan, Executive Secretary, NEA 
Commission on Professional Rights and Responsibilities, during 

the opening of the first session. 

At the initial session of this conference, a vibrant dialogue 
began as educators, publishers, government officials, and civil 
rights leaders learned from and challenged one another. Soon 
their sense of urgency and determination became fused with 
fresh understanding and insight; the spirit that eme^ed during 
our conference on “The Treatment of Minorities in Textbooks 
was one of united action. 

It became quite clear that our best hope for improving the 
treatment of minorities in textbooks lies in closer cooperation 
among educators, publishers, and community groups. In addi- 
tion to providing constructive dialogue, this conference was also 
the occasion for action. At our final session, the conference 
adopted a series of resolutions — concrete recommendations for 
further action. These resolutions end with this statement. 

Today marks not the conclusion of our concern but 
the beginning of a new impetus and direction in the 
channeling of our energies to promote more equal 
educational opportunity through the clear recognition 
of all peoples who have made America great. 

As you will see from the other resolutions on the following 
two pages; from the abridged speeches; and from the reports on 
the panel discussion, the workshops, and the follow-up activity, 
this conference certainly has produced a new impetus. It is in- 
deed going to be a great trip. On behalf of NEA, the Commis- 
sion, and the Committee, we welcome your traveling with us. 

Wade Wilson, 

Chairman, PR<ScR Committee on 

Civil and Human Rights of Educators 

♦ From the NEA publication True Faith and Allegiance 

by Harold Benjamin 
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Resolutions Adopted 





GENERAL 

We urg- that all concerned with education— parents, teachers, school 
administrators, and boards of education — rededicate themselves and their 
schools to the teaching of better human relations, understan^ng, trust, and 
respect among ail groups in our society, and further, that educators and boards 
of Education take immediate and positive steps to find and utilize textbooks 
and| other instructional materials which treat all social groups fairly and 
adequately. 




R* Boyd Bositia, Chai rman 
Resolutions Workshop 




COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

We urge colleges and universities 
responsible for preparing teachers to 
build programs that show the authen- 
tic, factual, and objective Information 
about, as well as the positive contribu- 
tions of, minority groups in our demo- 
cratic society ; that provide instruction 
in the effective teaching of minority 
group students; and that help each 
prospective teacher play a more effec- 
tive role in building good human rela- 
tions. We further urge the placement 
of student teachers only in communi- 
ties committed to quality integrated 
education. 



RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHERS 

It is the responsibility of classroom 
teachers to continue their education 
in order to enhance their resourceful- 
ness in the use of multi-cultural teach- 
ing materials, to utilize to a greater 
extent multi-cultural teaching mate- 
rials, and to work to create a climate 
in which all children may be able 
to explore the cultural pluralism of 
American society so that they may 
gain awareness of and pride in their 
own heritage, as well as an under- 
standing and appreciation of other 
groups in our society. 



by thi 



PUBLISHERS 

While commending those publish- 
ers who have begun to give positive 
treatment to minority groups, the con- 
ference recognizes that massive dis- 
tortions continue in many textbooks. 
The Conference therefore calls upon 
publishers to take the following in- 
medlate steps: 

1 . Remove all distorted and inac- 
curate material about Negroes, 
American Indians, and other 
minorities from textbooks and 
other teaching materials. 

2. Present an accurate and com- 
prehensive portrayal of the cul- 
tural, economic, and scientific 
contributions — past and pres- 
ent — of all segments of Ameri- 
can society. 

EDUCATION IN HUMAN 
RELATIONS 

We urge schools to utilize outside 
resources ^o improve education in 
human relations. Specialists in the 
behavioral sciences and other rele- 
vant disciplines, civil rights grouf s, 
government agencies, human rights 
commissions, and other expert groups 
and individuals should be called upon 
to assist thc‘ educational staff in cur- 
riculum development, teacher train- 
ing, selection of instructional mate- 
rials, and improvement of instruction 
in human relations. The legal, social, 
and political aspects of the treatment 
of minority groups cannot be ade- 
quately dealt with by educators alone. 



PURCHASING POLICIES RELATING TO TEXTBOOKS AND 
OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Rapid scientific, economic, social, and political changes and advances 
necessitate revisions of curriculum and instructional practices. Therefore, this 
Conference calls upon local school boards and the public to remove imme- 
diately from our schools all obsolete books and audiovisual and other instruc- 
tional materials. Each local board of education should be further encouraged 
to seek the federal, state, and local financial support necessary to ensure the 
purchase of instructional materials for all children and teachers. 
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CURRICULUM 



STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS— BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

We call upon state departments of education and local boards of education 
to develop policy statements to implement the fair treatment of minorities in 
textbooks and other instructional materials, ft is suggested that the following 
policy statements might be consulted; State of California; Detroit, Michigan; 
New York City; State of Pennsylvania; Rochester, New York. 



The recognition of the significant 
contributions of the various minority 
groups in American history is the 
proper ;oncern of schools throughout 
the year. Because of the unique and 
positive contributions of Ne^oes to 
American life, we declare our intent 
to continue giving special recognition 
to Negio History Week in schools and 
classrooms of the United States and 
to support in like manner activities 
recognizing the contributions of other 
minority groups. 



OBSOLETE TEXTBOOKS 

Some textbooks in use more than 
five years are obsolete. In some 
swiftly changing fields, retention of 
textbooks for even five yeirs can 
seriously retard needed improvements 
in curriculum, instruction, and the 
satisfactory treatment of minority 
groups. We therefore urge all educa- 
tors to insist upon more frequent pur- 
chases of current authentic textbooks 
and other teaching materials. 



SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

Courses in African and Asian lan- 
guages and culture should be made 
available, when feasible, to students 
in high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities throughout the United States. 



TEXTBOOK SELECTION 
POLIHES 

We urge that the NEA Research 
Division survey immediately current 
textbook selection and adoption pro- 
cedures at local and state levels in 
order that guidelines may be devel- 
oped to bring such procedures into 
line with the objective of providing 
students with current, authentic, and 
adequate materials of instruction. 



MASS MEDIA 

We commend the mass media for 
beginning to present a positive image 
of Negroes in programs and publica- 
tions We call upon the mass media 
to expand this effort and, in addition, 
to extend this effort to other minority 
groups, particularly American In- 
dians, Italian-Americans, and Span- 
ish-speaking Americans. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

We, as participants in this confer- 
ence, declare our firm intention to 
use every possible means at our dis- 
posal to implement these resolutions. 
We urge that the positive benefits of 
this Conference be continued through 
similar local, state, and regional con- 
ferences held across the country. 



CRITERIA FOR THE SELECTION OF TEXTBOOKS 

In developing any criteria for the selection of text- 
books, we must consider the audience to whom the 
material is addressed. Textbooks selected should in- 
clude all minorities — we list racial, ethnic, religious. 
Any criteria must be applied in all curricular and con- 
tent areas. 

To establish more specific criteria, we offer a series 
of questions: 

1. Does the author develop the role of minority 
groups in a scholarly, factual way? 

2. Does the text meet the basic philosophy of our 
democratic society — particularly as it relates 
to civil rights? 

3. Does the text demonstrate consideration for 
human relationships and respect for the dignity 
of all? 



4. Does the text depict and illustrate adequately 
the multi-ethnic character of the United States? 

5. Are stereotypes — racial, ethnic, and religious — 
avoided? 

6. Is the approach to the subject matter realistic? 
Are materials about minorities chosen for their 
relevance? Are they woven into the fabric of 
the book or included as inscited afterthoughts? 

7. Is the text nonsectarian? 

8. Does the text include the unique contributions 
of various minority groups or does it just pre- 
sent general, categorical descriptions of these 
groups? 

Selection committees should be representative of all 
professional, educational personnel; if there are advisory 
committees, these should also have representatives of 
the ethnic or other minority groups in the community. 
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Learning Materiali 

and 

Minorities 

Dr> John S» Gihson^ Diroctor 

Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship and Public Affairs 
Tufts Un iversi ty 



— WHY ARE WE HERE? 

We are here because we have all 
felt a keen need for a more realistic 
picture of American life and history 
in the instructional materials our 
young people use in the schools.* We 
are not here to castigate the publish- 
ing industry, textbook authors, or any- 
body else. I think all of us share the 
blame. We do admit that over the 
years we have failed in writing and 
disseminating materials which truly 
advance education for democratic 
human relations. But we also accept 
the challenge of creativity, scholar- 
ship, and cooperation in preparing 
tools for learning which can signifi- 
cantly contribute toward the develop- 
ment of the open mind and demo- 
cratic behavior in human relations. 



SOME GOALS FOR CHANGE 

In accepting this challenge to im- 
prove teaching about race and cul- 
ture in American life the Lincoln 
Filene Center, with support from the 
U.S. Office of Education, has under- 
taken the development of instruc- 
tional materials and teaching strate- 
gies. I think you will agree that our 
goals for this program are ideals 
which we all share. It is our hope 
that our project will increase the like- 
lihood that — 

1. There will be a reduction in 
stereotypic thinking, prejudice, 
and discriminatory behavior. 

2. Both positive self-images and 
positive group images will be 
developed among children of 
minority groups. 

3. The members of the majority 
will realize the richness of cul- 
tural diversity in our society. 



CONTEXT FOR CHANGE: 

THE FUTURE LIES AHEAD 

We’re concerned not only with 
what hapi^ns in 1967 or 1970 or 
1975; we in education must be con- 
cerned with the 1980’s, the 1990’s 
and the 2,000’s so that today we will 
be able to equip our young people 
for the challenpng, but terrifying, 
world of tomorrow. 

In less than a generation, 85 to 90 
percent of our population will be con- 
centrated in urban-suburban centers 
and the vast majority of inner-city 
residents will be minority group mem- 
bers, especially Negroes. The power 
:i'it is l^ing unleased by advances In 
scit nee and technology is increasing 
our capacity both to preserve and im- 
prove human life and to destroy it. 
The pace of intergroup activity at all 
levels of society throu^out the world 
will constantly accelerate, and the 
minority status of the white man will 
become increasingly obvious. 



PERSPECTIVE ON INTERGROUP LEARNING 
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THE PROCESS OF SOCIALIZATION 



THE ENVIRONMENT: 

THE WORLD OF THE CHILD 

In discussing “Perspective on Inter- 
group Learning,” I would like to 
mention some of the things we have 
learned during our research at the 
Lincoln Filene Center. I would agree 
with McLuhan that all children 
receive far more instruction outside 
the classroom than within it. There- 
fore, we’re not confined to talking 
about tools for learning in the class- 
room. We’re concerned with all kinds 
of messages that make the mind grow 
and develop. 



This is a siommry of Dr. Gibson's 
speech. The full text Is available from 
the NEA Committee on Civil and Human 
Rights of Educators — single copies free 
while the last. 



When we discuss socialization, 
we’re talking about how people learn. 
In our research we discovered that 
the ages between 5 and 13 are far 

INTERGROUP SOCIALIZATION 



more critical in terms of affective de- 
velopment, the formation of values 
and attitudes, than we had previously 
realized. 



I would also like to relate some of our findings about how children are 
socialized in terms of race relations. 

Generally speaking, at the age of four, the Negro is keenly aware of skin 
color; sho^y afterwards, he is familiar with the unfortunate implications of 
a dark skin in terms of occupation, housing, education, and status in the 
community. The Negro becomes “aware of the liabilities” earlier than white 
children. Her<^s on television, in government, and in advertising (a massive, 
infiuentiai device) are prepondrantly white. 

In many cases, the member of the minority group thus tends to lose self- 
respect and to develop negative self-concepts and even, in some cases, pat- 
terns of self-hatred. Negro and white children tend to internalize negative 
evaluations of Negroes and positive appraisals of white people. Some Negro 
children wish to be white. 

The child of a minority group tends to develop negative views of the school, 
a negative view of education, and the attitude diat die instructional materials 
are not for him. The academic performance of this child is often, therefore, 
predictably and understandably poor. 
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What Medium 
and 

What Message ? 

— THE CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 



THE TOTAL CONTEXT OF THE SCHOOL 

The school is the principal agent of socialization in our society which can 
counteract the messages received by all children that are incompatible with 
democratic human relations. Moreover, “the school” includes instructional 
materials, teachers and teaching, curriculum structure, administration, govern- 
mental structures and authorities shaping educational policy, and ancillary 
research and development. 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

In considering instructional mate- 
rials, we must realize that merely 
altering the illustrations is not enough; 
we must be concerned with the con- 
tent of instructional materials in all 
areas of the curriculum — not only in 
the social studies and readers. The 
content must be accurate, and we 
must destroy spurious conceptions 
about race, such as the notion that 
undesirable behavior traits are caused 
by biological differences. 

Let us bring into instructional 
materials the realities of everyday life. 
The extent to which tliese materials 
fail to reflect reality may well be the 
extent to which many young people 
will reject what is bemg presented in 
the classroom. Instructional materials 
should present attainable heroes for 
all students and help young people to 
participate actively and creatively in 
the learning process. 



THE CURRICULUM 

Teaching about intergroup relations 
rhould begin in the elementary grades. 
Regarding the affective realm in edu- 
cation, if the child is not reached 
during these critical years, he prob- 
ably will no*, oe reached at all. Re- 
search show;, that the more a child 
matures, the less he can be influenced 
in his values and attitudes. 



ADMINISTRATION 

Dedicated support by school ad- 
ministrative officials for authentic 
teaching about democratic human re- 
lations and sophistication and wisdom 
in the selection of instructional mate- 
rials are vital components of our mu- 
tual task. It would be encouraging to 
see administrators and school officials 
participa4e more in institutes and pro- 
grams about intergroup relations. 



GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 
AND AUTHORITIES 

We all hail the federal government’s 
stron| support for more competent 
teaching al^ut democratic human re- 
lations. Particularly significant have 
been the numerous programs of the 
U.S. Office of Education and the hear- 
ings before the Ad Hoc Subcommittee 
on De Facto School Segregation of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Although some state departments 
of educadon have also done an out- 
standing job, the whole picture at the 
state level is very mixed. Local school 
boards have taken a genuine concern 
for the problem at hand— but not 
nearly enough, especially in those 
affluent communities where the job 
of teaching white students may be far 
more critical in intergroup relations 
than teaching Negro students. 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

There is a vast need for more 
research in the area of teaching about 
intergroup relations. As teachers and 
educators, we are too often guilty of 
not evaluating what we are doing, or 
what we think we are doing, to influ- 
ence the minds of young people. 

I think it is the obligation, not only 
of the federal government, but also of 
textbook publishers to allocate some 
of their very valuable resources to 
the kind of research that is absolutely 
necessary in order to make their 
products more meaningful to the 
children in the schools. In the past, 
the burden of research has fallen too 
heavily on tlie colleges and univer- 
sities. 



TEACHERS AND TEACHING 

There is a tremendous “retooling” 
job to be done in both preservice and 
in-service teacher education so that 
teachers will be prepared to teach 
about racial and cultural diversity. 

The way in which the teacher uses 
instructional materials Is, in many 
respects, as important as the mate- 
rials themselves. Teaching involves 
the creation of new areas of aware- 
ness or sensitivity to elements in a 
situation which were not “seen” or 
perceived before, or which were seen 
or perceived in a distorted manner. 
Films and other visual and innovative 
materials which are mobile and easily 
handled should be used not only for 
the presentation of accurate factual 
material, but also as springboards for 
discussion in the classroom. 



— WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 

In my own case, as one engaged in research and teaching, it is my duty 
to apply the highest standard of scholarship to the development of 
instructional materials which will contribute toward better teaching and 
learning about intergroup relations. 

I would hope that those engaged in the vibrant and democratic civil rights 
groups would continue to demonstrate to educators and the public the job 
that must be done in order to make the ideals of American democracy a 
reality in our nation’s life. 

Double standards for publishers must be absolutely rejected, and I think 
they are being rejected. I am excited and heartened about the new books 
that are coming out, as far as the visual is concerned, and I hope that the 
content will likewise be provocative and constructive. 

I thiiA all of us should work for the political action at the local, state, 
and national levels that is needed so that the schools can adequately 
perform their task. 

Finally, I do have a huge measure of optimism about the road ahead, 
provided all of us go down it in a spirit of cooperation, realizing that 
education is our main hope for making the ideals of democracy realities in 
our everyday lives. 



Educators 



Publishers 
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HELENE LLOYD: 

Our school system has a big campus 
program involving 42 colleges that 
are training our prospective teachers, 
and one of the areas of focus is to see 
that these teachers in training do learn 
how to use multi-ethnic materials. 



ROBERT GREEN: 

I’m involved in a teacher training pro- 
-am at the four universities in Mich- 
igan which train about 85 percent of 
the state’s teachers. At the present 
time, looking at what is being tau^t 
at these universities, there are only 
two courses offered that might be in a 
way related to the problem of pro- 
viding quality education for disadvan- 
taged youth. 
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HELENE LLOYD: 



Perhaps we in education haven’t gone 
as far as we can go. Perhaps we need 
to say to the publisher, “Let’s get 
together; here’s the first meeting date 
and time and place.” 



PANELISTS: 

(as they appear in th'i adjacent picture—from left to right) 

LOUIS J. McGUiNESS Assistant Chief, Progrm Development 

Compensatory Education, U.S. Office of Education 

ROBERT McNAMARA, Jr. Vice President, Scott Foresman and Company 

Co-Chairman, NEA-API Joint Committee 

MARY LOU DENNING Title I Coordinator, Lowell, Massachusetts . - 



ROBERT GREEN Education Consultant, SCLC and Foliett Company 

Associate Professor of Education, Michigan State University 



ELIZABETH KOONTZ, Moderator: 
HELENE M. LLOYD (not pictured) 



immediate Past President, 
NEA Dept of Classroom Teacheis 
Teacher, Salisbury, N.C., Public Schools 

Acting Deputy Superintendent 
New York City Public Schools 



When I look at the difficulty we’re 
having in providing the sort of train- 
ing at the university level that’s re- 
lated to building democratic attitudes, 
then 1 can readily understand why 
students who become teachers and 
eventually administrators can readily 
feed into publishing companies the 
notion that we’re not ready to accept 
textbooks that are integrated. 1 think 
we in the field of education have an 
obligation to let colleges of education 



around the country know that they 
have not met their responsibility and 
are not mo* ing as rapidly as publish- 
ing companies are moving today. 

DENNING: 

Give the teachers training. Remem- 
ber, it’s what we do with the children 
and with multi-ethnic materials that 
really counts. It’s what we do in the 
classroom because that’s where the 
action is. 



LOUIS J. McGUiNESS: 

I bow to nobody in my appreciation 
and understanding of the economic 
power and ax handle or fulcrum that 
big city boards of education wield if 
they’re willing to talk turkey to text- 
book publishers. 



LLOYD: 

We had representatives of 83 com- 
panies in our office on Friday. We 
did put it on the line. We stated that 
unless they come up to specific stand- 
ards, materials will not listed. W’e 
also said that if materials are not 
forthcoming to meet our needs, we 
will have to publish. And when a big 
city system, with 1 million children 
and with the money that we have at 
our command, says that, we do mean 
business. 



MCGUINESS: 

I am just delighted. I think maybe 
the millenium has come. Maybe the 
New York system is finally going to 
mean what it said in the manifesto it 
published in 1962 — and if in 1967, 
’68, and ’69, they spend their money 
the same way, I think even the text- 
book publishers will finally get the 
message. 

McNAMARA, JR.: 

Now certainly economic realities are 
extremely important, but you know 
publishers are people. They’re a lot 
of wonderful editors who’ve wanted 
to do things for years that the boys 
sitting on ffie moneybags haven’t been 
willing to let them do. Really now, 
Mr. McGuiness, we like money, but 
we also love each other, and we don’t 
need to talk about ax handles and 
scaring people. Let’s talk about there 
being money in doing the right thing. 



What are 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, AS REPRESENTED BY THE 
OTFICE OF EDUCATION, DOES INDEED HAVE A SIGNmCANT 
INTEREST IN THIS AREA, since tremendous sums of federal money are 
being spent on textual material by local school districts. Is this federal money 
being spent to miseducate our chilihen? Is it buying still more prejudice and 
intergroiq) conflict in this land which can ill afford any more intergroup 
conflict? 

Such use of federal funds could, in my opinion, be in vidation of tibe 
Qvil Rights Act However, without question, It is contrary to die announced 
purpose of all federal educational legislation, which, very singly, is to provide 
adoitional resources for improving me quality of education in America. I do 
not personally feel that subsidizing bigotry with federal funds does anything 
for upgrading American education. . . . LOUIS J. McGUINESS 



ELIZABETH KOONTZ: 

Speaking of buying and what big city 
systems should do — ^what about this 
t *g system that spends $300 million 
for materials. What is it going to buy? 



McGUINESS: 

I’m afraid you know what it’s been 
buying, and I think the product suf- 
fers by scientific analysis . . . that 
some of it’s downright nauseous. 
However, we have no control over 
this money, generally speaking, after 
it leaves the federal treasury; i;’s spent 
throu^ states or loral districts. 



DENNING: 

I’d like to speak to that, because I 
am £ Title I coordinator, and I am 



concerned with spending some of that 
money — and I’d like to let you know, 
Mr. McGuiness, that I think the 
money is being spent very wisely. I 
have to search for good multi-eflinic 
materials, like everyone else; but 
there are lots of other things available 
that are very helpful in working with 
disadvantaged children the way our 
programs do. 

We look on Title I money as seeds 
for change. Now, I’m operating in a 
very insulated city, and the Title I 
programs have shaken up this city 
and have shaken up the whole educa- 
tional department. If anything, we’re 
not preserving the status quo. 



The comments on pages 6, 7, and 8 
were not extracted from statements pre- 
pared in advance by the panelists; they 
are from a transcription of remarks made 
during the panel discussion. 



A MAJCm ROLE THAT CIVIL 
RIGHTS ORGANIZAIIONS are 
to aMna b to work very 
carefully in rm advisory role indicat- 
ing to publishers and writers and to 
boards d education which textbooks 
are ^ving a fair and accurate i nte^ 

ik/ok dosdiy, we can see that other 
minorities, such as the American In- 
dians andOriental Americans, have 
abo be«n systematically excluded 
from textbo^. 

. . . ROBERT GRJEEN 



HELENE LLOYD: 

I think we in the schools have to do 
a better job of meeting with our com- 
munity groups and our civil rights 
leaders and find out what their think- 
ing is. We must find ways of bridging 
the gap between our community peo- 
ple who represent minority groups 
and the schools and the publishing 
houses. 

This is what we’ve tried to initiate 
with a new program of publishers’ 
and districts’ adopting one another. 
We began this program just this Feb- 
ruary in two large districts in Man- 
hattan that have minority groups. 
This means that each publishing com- 
pany will concentrate its work in a 
single district. The publishers will go 
into the schools to observe, and they 
will ^ve teachers a chance to raise 
questions and react to materials that 
are on the drawing board — rather 
than waiting to bring out materials 
and have us say, “This does " A meet 
our needs.” 

GREEN: 

Civil rights organizations, PTA 
groups, etc., have a responsibility to 
encourage and support publishing 
companies who are moving in the 
right direction. If publishing com- 
panies are not moving in the right 
direction, this should be known; an J 
they shouldn’t be patronized. 

LLOYD: 

There’s a great deal to be done, and 
it’s going to take a very strong union 
of community people, textbook pub- 
lishers, and educators. And, I hope 
many of us leaving here today can 
put ourselves behind this unity and 
move a little more actively in the area 
of production — ^working with estab- 
lished publishers, because they have 
the wherewithal that should be util- 
ized to get the thing done that should 
be done about the role of minorities 
in textbooks. 
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DO WE NEED. . 

Special Emphasis? 
Multi-Ethnic Texts 

forEveryone? 
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ONE MAJOR ISSUE IS, **WHAT 
KINDS OF COMMUNITIES should 
use multi-ethnic materials?” How- 
ever, a suburban administrator re- 
cently declared; “It’s wonderful that 
these materials are being published; 
they’re ce;-tainly needed, but we don’t 
have that problem.” . . . MARY LOU 
DENNING 

ROBERT GREEN: 

If we’re concerned about developing 
democratic attitudes on the part of 
white: youngsters — and to a great ex- 
tent, many of these white youngsters 
will be in power positions one day — 
then they need this same basic infor- 
mation. As a matter of fact, they may 
need the information more than 
Negro youngsters; I feel that the atti- 
tude we must change is related to an 
outlook that’s basically undemocratic 
and very much a part of the style of 
life of many middle-class, upwardly 
mobile, white, Christian youngsters. 

DENNING: 

We still have to convince adults that 
suburban children should use these 
materials — that they too have a right 
to know about their fellowmen. 






ISN’T IT TRUE THAT NEGROES WANT INTEGRATION . . . accept- 
ance like other people? Then why ask for special treatment? . . . ELIZABETH 
KOONTZ 




tants. 



GREEN: 

We’re not asking publishers to paint 
George Washington and Thomas Jef- 
ferson black. We’re asking textbook 
publishers to give equal time to Daniel 
Hale Williams and let Negro and 
white youngsters know that he per- 
formed the first successful heart op- 
eration. We’re also concerned with 
letting youngsters and adults know 
that that third rail in New York City 
that electrifies the entire transit sys- 
tem was developed by a Negro. Now 
that’s “Black Power.” 

ROBERT McNAMARA, JR.: 

Dr. Green has given us a very inter- 
esting example from which to discuss 
a real problem. Now I think the third 
rail is extremely interesting; but in a 
700-page Unitra States history book, 
it would seem to me, whether the in- 
ventor of the f' rd rail was a white 
American, a Llack American, an 
Oriental, or you name it is not suffi- 
ciently important to be included — 
unless your purpose in including it is 
to make it clear to the readers of the 
book that the Negro-American did 
make an important technological 
contribution. 



NegrQ Histgry W«ek Di$ptay, NEA Headquartors Lobby 
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LOUIS J. McGUINESS: 

I’m very glad you identified that text 
as a histo^ book, and I’m very glad 
you identified it was 700 pages. I 
think you’ll find that modern scien- 
tific, socioeconomic, and cultural re- 
search shows that many of those 700 
pages are filled with “blah,” trivia, 
and myth. 

HELENE LLOYD: 

If an incident were not in proportion 
to the type of book being written, it 
should not be included, in fairness to 
the minority group itself. However, 
there are plenty of other incidents 
that would be worthy of inclusion in 
relation to all minority groups that 
are not being put into textbooks. So 
I don’t think we have to take time 
to consider the third rail, Which I 
think was suggested by our colleague 
to perhaps add a little spark to diis 
discussion. 

McNAMARA: 

I couldn’t :ic ee with you more. The 
incident in itself is trivial. The ques- 
tion of balance, which you have ex- 
pressed very well, is not trivial. 

GREEN: 

My concern is not with pulling in spe- 
cial events in terms of being Negro 
events — ^but significant contributions 
made by Americans who happen to 
be Negroes. And this is needed to 
bring about a change of attitude. Now 
there may come a time when our so- 
ciety will have structured the sort of 
democratic attitudes that will elim- 
inate the need to teach youngsters 
that all Negroes were not cotton pick- 
ers hi ffie fields of Georgia. 

MARY ’ DENNING: 

I’m finniy i.ie side of “overcom- 

pensating^’ righ: now. I think the 
third rail should be in the history 
books, and I think we should go Uiis 
way for quite a few years before we 
begin to taper off. We can get off the 
hook. There’s been enough rational!- 
zation. It’s time to act now. 





Simgin *and Dasssin * on the ievee 

Integrated Textbooks and 

the Invisible Negro 




I am an invisible man ... 1 am a man of substance, of flesh and bone, fiber 
and iiquids—and 1 might even be said to possess a mind. I am invisible, 
understand, simply because people refuse to see me. 



Congressman John Bradlemas 
Democrat of Indiana 



Negro novelist Ralph Ellison leapt far ahead of most of us when he wrote this pasmge of The Invisible Man. 
Until recently, for most Americans, the Negro simply did not exist. At best, we saw him in one of several stereo- 
types — one of our favorites being the happy laborer, singin* and dancin’ on the levee.* 

Several recent studies hav e illuminated me distressing picture of minority groups ]^resented in widely used texts. 
Six historians at Berkeley, for example, made the following comment on seven histones used widely in me schools: 

In meir blandness and amoral optimism, mese books implicitly deny me 
obvious deprivations suffered by Negroes ... In several plac^ they go furmer, 
implying approval for the repression of Negroes, of patronizing them as un- 
qualified for life in a free society. 




Last year, the Education and Labor 
Cmnmittee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives turned its attention to tihe 
instructional miderials used in the 
schools and to the treatment in these 
materials of minority groups. Last 
August and S^ember, the Ad Hoc 
Snl^ommittee on De Facto School 
Segregation held five days ei intensive 
hearings. Today, I shall describe 
briefly the findiiij^ of these hearings 
and si^gest some of their implications 
for edncatms. 

The first finding is that federal con- 
trol of the content of school books is 
neimer legally possible nor desirable, 
but, to quote me summary: “Leader- 
ship and guidance from me F^eral 
Education Offices are bom desirable 
and necessary.** I mi^t add mat 
leadership from state offices and na- 
tional educational associations is 
equally, perhaps still more, desirable. 

A second finding of me Committee 
hearings is mat most states and most 
publishers hav? begun to give serious 
mought to me need for textbooks 
which are integrated and have more 
aumentic content. According to Pub- 
Ushers Weekly, me influential journal 
of me book industry, “publishers have 
been active in producing integrated 
texts since me early 1960’s.** 

* The full text of Congressman Erode- 
mas’ speech Is available from the NBA 
Committee on Civil and Human Rights of 
Educators — single copies free while they 

last. 



Yet, me Weekly went on to say, 
“The impression created at me hear- 
ing was mat mose new books have 
not, as yet, made much of an hnpact 
in me educational market place. Tlieir 
adoption and use so far has been 
spotty . . . integrated books have not 
yet reached me level of me neighbor- 
hood school. 

Third, me hearings did not satis- 
factorily still me doubts of Congress- 
men and others on the subject of dual 
editions, one for me North and one 
for me South. Nor did me hearings 
fully quiet fears mat textbook integra> 
tion was too often no more man a 
question of changing me color plates 
on a few illustrations from white to 
brown. 



Fourth, greater collaboration among 
aumors, historians, educational spe- 
cialists, librarians, and staffs of pub- 
lishing houses is essential and is, to 
some extent, under way. Moreover, 
1 felt the hearings indicated a deeply 
felt need in me publishing industry 
for help from minority groups; from 
me schools; and from me teachers 
most seriously affected by me prob- 
lems of racial strife, me urban ghetto, 
and me culturally disadvantaged. 

Having summarized some of the 
major points which emerged from me 
hearing, I should like now to suggest 
a few m meir special inmlications for 
educators. 4 4 



In order to explore effectively me 
issues raised during these hearings, 
educators and educational associa- 
tions should, in my judgment, carry 
on activities like this conference 
across the country. 

Educators mernselves should be the 
most vocal group in me demand for 
new textbook content, and they must 
better prepare themselves for evalu- 
ating and discriminating among com- 
peting textbooks and other offerings 
of instructional materials. Let me 
suggest mat schoolteachers should be 
more active in helping publishers pre- 
pare texts. 

I raise me question: To what ex- 
tent are state departments of educa- 
tion, schoote, and teachers taking ad- 
vantage of presently available federal 
programs which could help mem im- 
prove the quality of materials in me 
classroom? One of me principal con- 
cerns expressed at die hearings was 
whemer educational material was 
especially directed toward disadvan- 
taged children, minority group or not. 

The hearings are significant, and 
only partly because they deal wim an 
impe^ant and delicate subject. I sug- 
gest mat mey are doubly significant 
because mey illustrate the faim wim 
tvhich Americans turn to our schools 
and to education generally to deal 
wim burdensome social conflicts. 
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Man has 



Dr. James Nabrit. Jr.» 
President. Howard University 



OUR TEXTBOOKS HAVE NOT BEEN REAUTY 
ORIENTED. They have failed to present the multi- 
ethnic nature of society. In the past, Negroes and other 
minority groups have been either portrayed in terms of 
stereotypes or excluded.* 

Another weakness in this area lies in placing favor- 
able materials about Negroes or accurate information 
about Negroes in books for use only by Negro students 
while a pressing necessity requires that these materials 
be integrated into textbooks for all students. When I 
say this, I am aware of the problems of publishers 
thinking of use of their books in some Southern states. 
Of course, publishers should heed the warning that some 
schools, like those in Columbus, Ohio, are publishing 
their own textbooks. 

The last IS months and my work at the United Na- 
tions have been very sobering for me. For I have, at a 
quite significant time in my life, come to realize in 
rather concrete and shocking terms, the magnitude, 
variety, and depth of poverty, ignorance, disease, and 
suffering all over the world. And I have come to believe 
that cur greatest danger is not from the threat of nuclear 
destruction nor even from systems of government 
founded on the Communist ideology, but from our fail- 
ure to overcome barriers of cultural and other differ- 
ences among people and nations — barriers that make 
understanding and mutual respect, cooperation, and 
improvement of mankind almost impossible to achieve. 

The basis for my position is not the conflict in Viet- 
nam, nor the role of Communism in our present woes. 
These are only artifacts. The real foundation for my 
remarks is enveloped in the great change in the world’s 
structure which has brought into existence a host of 
new nations, nations inhabited almost wholly by people 
of color. We must be equipped to deal with these two 
billions of peoples with a knowledge of their culture, 
language, and religions and without condescension or 
racial or color prejudice. Therefore we, of necessity, 
should begin by giving these people fair treatment in 
our textbooks. 

One such textbook published in 1956 was still being 
used in the New York City schools last November, lliis 
book does not mention Negroes. In talking about &e 



people who made up the “melting pot,” it lists the 
Dutch, English, Italians, Russians, Poles, Germans, 
Chinese, and Japanese and other Asians as well as 
“about half a million people who came from Puerto 
Rico.” 

In the past, this account, taken from the New York 
Times, goes on, people of similar background used to 
live together but “people who come to New York City 
are now moving to all parts of the city Only China- 

town continues as a separate community.” It must 
make the Negro youngster from the Harlem and Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant ghettoes wonder about their share in 
the city. 

But the publishers of this same book offer a second 
lesson. Having published one book in which no Negroes 
appear to live in New York, they have come up, just 
10 years later, with a new book which may give children 
the impression that the Negroes were virtually alone in 
shaping the city’s greatness. 

In this book, the reader finds in unbroken succession 
the following chapters: “Outstanding Negroes,” “Well- 
Known Negro Singers and Entertainers,” “Negro Poets 
and Authors” and “Other Well-Known Negroes.” After 
this avalanche and two chapters on Puerto Ricans, there 
follow two paragraphs on “New Yorkers All,” which 
include the statement: “Many Negroes, Italians, Irish, 
Puerto Ricans, Jews, and other groups left their homes 
and came to New York. They were looking for a better 
place to live. . . .” 

They may also look for better books to tell their 
story. Overcompensation in atonement for past omis- 
sions is no more an example of good history textbooks 
than were the thoughtless books of the past. 

The problem underlined by this possibly extreme 
example is that of a fundamental weakness ctf textbook 
writing — instead of relying on an informed point of 
view, it often reacts to pressures and popular opinions. 
The result then is a. book that offers either too little or 
too much, usually too late. 

We must be prepared to move dynamically to ensure 
the eradication of educational inequities based on racial 
and other differences and prejudicial attitudes, which 
stem from distorted views of minority and foreign peo- 
ple as presented in our instructional material. The effects 
of these problems are as debilitating for the majority as 
they are for the minority in our country. No nation can 
afford to utilize only a part of its human potential. 

* This is a summary of Dr, Nabrit’s speech. The full text Is 
available from the NBA Committee on Civil and Human Rights 
of Educators — single copies free while they last. 







never been an 
island 

ALTHOUGH NEGROES HAVE BEEN AND CON- 
TINUE TO BE THE MOST SEVERELY ALIEN- 
ATED GROUP IN THIS COUNTRY and perhaps 
stand to gain most from Civil Rights legislation and fed- 
eral uplift programs, they are not the sole beneficiaries 
of social and political reform. The attention Negroes 
have directed to their own deprivations have exposed 
the needs of many other Americans. The Negro who 
marched for his own cause also inspired Congress to 
appropriate funds to aid white people in Aj^alachia. 
We see similiar results at the state level. Not long after 
President Johnson spoke so eloquently in presenting 
Congress with a voting rtghts bill so that Negroes in the 
South could gain the ballot, the state of New York 
passed legislation so that thousands of Puerto Ricans, 
also Americans, could vote. The demands of Negroes 
for improvements in ghetto schools and for integrated 
education are causing American educators to realize 
that maybe even white children aren’t learning as they 
should in our public schools. In other words, “Johnny 
who can’t read” is white as well as Negro, and Puerto 
Rican as well as Indian. 

Citing in more specific terms what I consider to be 
some of the most crucial issues, I begin with books. We 
can estimate with reasonable accuracy that for the past 
several years, 2,000 books have been published an- 
nually for children and young people. But until very re- 
cently, few, if any, attempts were made in these publica- 
tions to portray accurately multi-racial and multi-ethnic 
societies made up of many kinds of people and many 
kinds of subcultures — ^peoples who differ on the basis 
of color, religion, nationality, race, outlook, traditions, 
mores, and life types. 

Many studies, including that in 1949 by the Council 
on Education, have found little support in textbooks 
for a democratic perspective. In evaluation of the very 
uneven improvement of multi-ethnic content since the 
early studies, it was found that there are still only a few 
books within each subject which give a realistic and 
constructive portrayal of certain minority groups; it was 
also found that these texts which presented minority 
groups adequately were less widely adopted. 

Not only are many groups of persc is left out or mis- 
represented, but no attempt is made in the majority of 
books to teach intergroup relations; this affects not only 
intergroup relations in school, but also human relations 
at home and abroad. 

I want to emphasize that one major result of the 
use of defective materials about people in this country 

and other lands in our textbooks is the creation of a 
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nation whose people are terribly uninformed, naive in 
world affairs, and unprepared to deal with the complexi- 
ties of a world replete with emerging nations. America 
is not self-sufficient enough in this world of competing 
ideologies to risk the alienation of 2 billion colored peo- 
ple because of ignorant selection of materials. Certainly, 
if we do not improve in this respect, our social and 
political ills, both foreign and domestic, will eventually 
rise to exceedingly dangerous levels. 

We must, therefore, move swiftly to change those 
situations and institutions over which we exercise con- 
trol. We must change or books, our materials and our 
programs now in use in order to have an eventual con- 
structive impact on attitudes which can lead to har- 
monious relations and to a world where peace and good- 
will are realities, not myths. 

MAN HAS NEVER BEEN AN ISLAND UNTO 
HIMSELF. The shores of his concern have expanded 
from his neighborhood to his nation, and from his 
nation to his world. Free men have always known the 
necessity for responsibility. A basic goal for each 
American is to achieve a sense of responsibility as broad 
as his worldwide concerns and as compelling as the 
dangers and opportunities inherent in them. 




Mmm 





FEOM THE CONFEREE’S 
NOTEBOOK 

*Textbooks should *teil ft She ft 
was.’ Hfetorica! treatnwiil ol the 
Negico should give students some 
idea of nrhy tee is now a ‘Negro 

9n 



separately, hnt as part of Ameri- 
can hbtoiy. Evenfenafty, wte 
going to get at tile trte of Srhlle 
histoiy* aiso.” 

“Whatever fotme wafts the Negiro 
awaits America.” 

“Other minorities share the same 
disadvantages that Negroes face. 

The Negro has the advante ^ 
bring ftstened to today. N^roes, 
theiefore, can pioneer in this area 
and shmdd be Inoad aron^ to 
indttde all ndnorittes hi iMt 




Dr. Charles West ay » Chairman* 
Nagro History Workshop 



IMPROVING THE TREATMENT OF NEGRO HISTORY 
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We should begin immediately to 
teach Negro history at every aca- 
demic level, starting with kinder- 
garten or preschool; there is also a 
great neea for adult education in 
Negro history. 



IMPROVING THE TREATMENT OF OTHER MINORITIES 
IN HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 

These “other minorities” include, among others, the American Indians, 
the Puerto Ricans, and the Mexican-Americans. 

We offer to the conference and the NEA a resolution, a suggestion, and 
a challenge: 



Resolntiont WHEREAS, Hie dis- 
cussion groups on other minorities 
conclude that history textbooks con- 
tain boffi errors of omission in the 
treatment of American citizens of 
minority groups as part of the nation’s 
history and errors of commission de- 
picting fictionalized history about the 
contributions of these groups; and 
WHEREAS, It is concluded that 
there is a genuine shortage of appro- 
priate history texts and other instruc- 
tionri materials which adequately 
portray minority groups in our his- 
tory; and WHEREAS, It is firmly 
believed that members of the teaching 
profession, in and by means of the 
f^A, will be able to identify the 
needed additions and refinements in 
history textbooks; and ViHEREAS, 
The education profession should 
maintain rapport with the textbook 
publishing industry and various agen- 
cies repr‘*<:enting tne will of the people 
of the United States; Therefore, be 
ft resolved, That the NEA be urged 
to create a continuous bridge between 
professional educators and textbook 
publishers and authors, so that de- 
ficiencies in the treatment of minority 



Discussion of the Negroes’ African 
background is necessary so that their 
herita^, as well as that of the Pil- 
grims, will be understood. The con- 
tributions and accomplishments ri 
Negroes should also be included^ in 
such courses as civics, economics, 
and science, as well as history. 

Libraries should buy up-to-date 
materials on minorities. Supplemen- 
tary materials, such as paperbacks, 
are needed to compensate for the de- 
ficiencies in some of the texts cur- 
rently being used. 




Below: 

Eduardo Pena, Jr., Chairman, 
Workshop on Other Minorities 



S s in history textbooks will be 
, ly eliminated. 



Sn^Eestfont We ask NEA to sup- 
port the development of a Mexican- 
American association, which is greatly 
needed to document and publicize the 
real history of the Southwest and the 
contributions made to its develop- 
ment by its original settlers. 



ChaHenget NEA should accept its 
responsibility in taking the leau and 
include these other minorities in its 
publications and its activities in 
Washington and throuritout the 
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Workshop 

Reports 




TREATING RELIGIOUS GROUPS 
IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
SCHOOL TEXTS 



PREPARING INSERVICE 
TEACHERS TO USE 
MULTI-ETHNIC TEXTS 



We must have objective history 
texts which tell the whole story of the 
impact of the churches on American 
life and let the “chips fall where they 
may.” If history texts dealing ob- 
jectively with religion are to be writ- 
ten, we must work through organiza- 
tions to make communities ready for 
these books. It will be necessary for 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, the Anti-Defamation 
League; and all of the other groups 
worldng in the community to prepare 
the way for this kind of textbook; 
very few publishers will be willing to 
publish such a book unless they feel 
that it is going to be accepted. 

We propose that funds be sought 
for the National Council for the Social 
Studies to conduct a study and pre- 
pare a curriculum publication on t^e 
treatment of religion in social studies 
textbooks. Consultants from agen- 
cies not belonging to the Council 
should assist in the ■’tudy. Part of diis 
work has already begun with a study 
of religion in social studies which was 
done by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews working with the 
social studies curriculum in the Htts- 
burgh public schools. This is a clear 
demonstration of how we can work 
not only within the framework of the 
Supreme Court decision, but also 
carry out the decision; because cer- 
tainly the decision, which forbade the 
saying of a nominal, nondenomina- 
tional, nonsectarian prayer, opened 
the door to teaching about the whole 
impact of religion on American life. 



Most people, including educators, 
are unaware of the new materials that 
we are talking about. We would, 
therefore, urge NEA and other agen- 
cies, such as the NAACP, to provide 
them as roving exhibits to be avail- 
able at every professional educational 
meeting. 

We would like to call upon all 
members of the profession to use the 
resources they have available to help 
educators and the public know of 
these materials. Moreover, we would 
like all of our associations to have 
meetings and workshops devoted to 
the materials in all content areas dur- 
ing their conferences. 

We would like local, state, and re- 
gional conferences to be called by the 
appropriate educational organizations 
and agencies to deal with the inserv- 
ice needs of teachers. In order to 
motivate administrators to request or 
require these workshops and teachers 
to want them, we muft take concrete 
stct 





IMPROVING THE TREATMENT 
OF MINORITIES IN TEXTS 
FOR TEACHERS COLLEGES 

The Department of Hi^er Educa- 
tion and we Association for Shiper- 
vision and Curriculum Development 
or other NEA di^sions should or- 
ganize a task force, financed through 
a foundation fund and including 
knowledgeable people from aU minor- 
ity groups, to draw up criteria to be 
I^esented to the professors and pub- 
lishers who would then prepare and 
publish the books and o^er instruc- 
tional materials to be used in colleges. 

This task force should also con^t 
a pilot pro^am to test some of its 
materials; this would require cooper- 
ation dt colleges and community 
groups. An immediate project for this 
task force would be the compilation, 
evaluation, and dissemination of ma- 
terial currently available. 

Wv>. should encourage college stu- 
dents to become involved in research 
concerning the treatment of minorities 
in textbo(»s. 



of prqiaiing teach- 
ers to use integrated nratei^ Is a 
snpeifi^ one* Tite problem is one 
of piepaihig ieacinn to fradi sta- 
deots to live la a plnralislic society.** 

**1b8Clito torifltog i as^iBoi is iii 
gsneral . adStole agnfaist ^goodP 
teachef praparadon.** 

itis too niiicii to eityect 
a eoiniiimal piddishef to speira a 
quarter ol a ndlHoii dollaR for a 
tefa|ty buiovtoive leitooqii» hot 
sonirad^sltoeld Whalateirt- 
hooil; it woidd be tt oia|or pnddenis 
weie ieft open a» dicgr actoalty ara 
radtorllnirhesolrad^* SitcllaBi^ 
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IMPROVING THE TREATMENT 
OF MINORITIES IN 
MASS MEDIA 

We wish to extend commendations 
to mass media for the present im- 
proved treatment of minority groups, 
and we recommend that opportunities 
be increased for minority groups to 
serve in editorial as well as reportorial 
roles. 

To take further advantage of the 
opportunity which the m?dia are pre- 
senting to minority groups, we recom- 
mend that the leadership of these 
groups make every effort to under- 
stand the nature of mass media prob- 
lems in handling news; the individuals 
in their local situations who are re- 
sponsible for the publishing, editing, 
and writing of the news; and the pro- 
cedures by which news is prepared 
and presented. 

We also suggest that all profes- 
sional associations and civic groups 
sponsor workshops in public rela- 
tions. 




Odell F. Grady, Chairman, 
Worksnop on Teaching Materials 
for the Physically Handicapped 



IMPROVING TEACHING 
MATERIALS FOR THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
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Adequate training for working 
with handicapped children should be 
given to all teachers in order to pre- 
pare them for normal classroom situ- 
ations which include handicapped 
students. Teachers should be capable 
of promoting effective acceptance of 
the handicapped in the classroom. 

Continuous communication be- 
tweeen special education and voca- 
tional agencies is essential. 

There is an urgent need for more 
educational institutions to undertake 
the training of teachers for the handi- 
capped. Although the demand for 
these teachers far exceeds the num- 
ber available and experts predict that 
this gap will increase, there are not 
more than 300 colleges and universi- 
ties in America involved in this field. 




Clymathos 8. King, Reporter, 
Workshop on Minorities 

in Mass Media 



A MORE REALISTIC APPROACH 
TO AMERICAN SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 

In this case, we cannot call the pub- 
lishers of producers of materials to 
task. Essentially, this is a problem 
that ipolves the teacher himself — 
the kind of teacher we have, his 
knowledge of social problems, his sen- 
sitivity to them, and his commitment 
to their solution. 

The community approach to edu- 
cation should be stressed. School per- 
sonnel should make an effort to meet 
with all parents at their convenience 
and to visit the students* homes. Pro- 
fessional organizations on the local 
level need to be committed to ac- 
quainting the public with social prob- 
lems, with what schools can do, and 
with how teachers can deal with these 
problems in classes of young children. 

Teachers ou^t to show more con- 
cern for the fact that the classes they 
teach are still 90 percent segregated. 

Although materials of instruction 
help, the teacher is the key. 



*^nesl5 sitoidi not be Bdiaialtc; 




‘‘Education is too important to be 
left entirely in the hands of edu- 
cators.” 




in Social Probtems 



IMPROVING NONPRINTED TEACHING MATERIALS 



We defined these as being pri- 
marily visual materials, but also audio 
and manipulative materials. TTie basic 
problems concern primarily our- 
selves— -the members of the teac hing 
profession. Too many educators are 
Ignorant of the existence of these ma- 
terials; however, we were assured that 
there are plenty of materials available 
and that the publishers, when the 
demand arises, will produce a great 
deal more. In this area of nonprinted 
materials we find perhaps the most 

- -HZ 



prevalent resistance of the profession 
to innovation. 

To solve these problems, the agen- 
cies, the OEO and the others, need 
direction, and they need to make it 
clear to everybody that they do need 
direction. The entire process of the 
selection cS. materials and the process 
of budget making must involve the 
classroom teacher to a far greater 
extent; but the teacher must be in- 
formed in order to participate effec- 
tively in textbook selection. 








The 

Publisher*s Quest 



I welcome this opportunity to talk to you for a few minutes about one pub- 
Usher s aspmations and what I firmly believe to be the essential honesty of our 
quest as well as that of all educational publishers.* 

We at Silver Burdett are determined our texts 




Robert E. Egan 
Senior Vice-President 
and Managing Editor* Silver 
Burdette Publishing Company 



and instructional materials will reflect by text and illus- 
tration the contributions made to our society by minority 
groups. We are equally determined that our text mate- 
rials will never be psychologically damaging to children 
of any minority group. All of the resources of the com- 
pany are directed to these ends. We have, out of a sense 
of moral and social responsibility, set high ideals for 
ourselves. And in maintaining these ideals, we c an only 
prosper — ^for what is good for education is good for 
business. 

Dr. Gibson, in his remarks yesterday, implied that the 
Ad Hoc Subcommittee of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor made some startling discoveries. 
Startling to them, yes — but by no means star tling to 
publishers. It is clear from the testimony of those hear- 
ings that textbook publishers are not engaged in price 
fixing; that they have not made exorbitant profits; that 
they are not merely profit oriented; r.nd that they have 
made a prodigious effort to right the wrongs in educa- 
tion that have taken place over the years. 

Mr. McGuiness stated yesterday that the modern 
textbook was full of “blah, trivia, and myth. . . . The 
product is nauseous.” I challenge every word in those 
remarks. Among the writers employed by our company 
are an eminent historian of the African peoples and a 
man considered to be the world’s foremost authority on 
sub-S^aran geography. I doubt seriously that the 
Twentieth Century Fund, which also publishes these 
men, and some of the other publishers for whom they 
have written are accepting “blah, travia, and myth” or 
that their product is “nauseous.” I submit the final 
judgment to you; the work of these men is available. 

I have tri^ to make ft dear that we> as poblishers, 
have committed ourselves unequivocally to fanprovii^ 
and accelerathig learning and diso to developing right 
attitudes in our readers at the earlfest pmslble <qppm> 
tnnfty. Why are not these efforts hnmedfotely apparent? 




For one thing, there is a sizable time lag between the 
conception of a text and its publication. It may take 
anywhere from two to four years, depending on the 
program, for the writing, editing, and production of 
materials. Perhaps this explains why it is only wi thin 
the past few years that improvements in texts have 
become noticeable. 

Secondly, because of the nature of the adoption sys- 
tems in this country, several more years may elapse 
before a text comes into use in any given school system. 

But we cannot afford to be slow in undoing the errors 
of the past. Publishers have their work cut out for them. 

But so, too, have scholars, educators, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators. We look to professional scholars in all 
fields to help correct the inadequacies of our present 
curricula. 

We also look to educational administrators. It isn’t 
enough that a school board or a superintendent make a 
policy statement regarding the treatment of minorities in 
texts. It isn’t enou^ that grandiose statements be made 
about human dignity. Nor it is enough that these state- 
ments be made only in those big city systems where 
there are large minority groups. Educational admin- 
istrators should give more encouragement to publishers 
who invest heavily in producing truly innovative educa- 
tional materials. 

Even as we study the treatment of minorities in text- 
books, we are far from coming to grips with the heart 
of the problem, and I do not say this to divert your 
attention from publishers of educational materials. 

We have only begun, in scattered experiments, to 
grope our way toward successful, imaginative ap- 
proaches to educating the minority child. We desper- 
ately need an emergency education program on a vast 
scale that must involve experimental curriculums, crea- 
tive new methods of instruction, and massive guidance 
and remedial efforts— all with a rapidly escalating edu- 
cational budget that we as a nation have only begun to 
visualize with a shudder for our ghettos. 

Merely improving traditional text materials is a 
piddling part of the problem. Needless to say, what 1 C 
errors there are in textbooks and in attitudes reflected M. ^ 
therein must be settled forthwith. The best textbook, 
however, will be inadequate if we do not mount a sus- 
tained educational effort. 



* This is a summary of Mr. Egan's speech. The full text is 
available from the NEA Committee on Civil and Human Rights 
of Educators — single copies free while they last. 





NEW BIBLIOGRAPHIES . . . 
CURRICULUM . . . AND BOOKS 

A Source List for Pluralistic Amer- 
ica is being developed by conferee 
Mrs. Joan Harrigan, who is school 
library consultant for the Colorado 
Department of Education. This bibli- 
ography of bibliographies and mate- 
rials will be distribute l to all schools 
and libraries throughout the state. In 
conjunction with the LARASA (Latin 
American Research and Study Asso- 
ciation), Mrs. Harrigan is also pre- 
paring a comprehensive bibliography 
on the Mexican-American. 

Conference participant William J. 
Edgar, who is director of curriculum, 
Iowa State Department of Public In- 
struction, has distributed a bibliog- 
raphy of multi-ethnic materials in 
Iowa. 

Conference participants report that 
several local school systems are pre- 
paring multi-ethnic bibliographies, re- 
evaluating and revising curriculum 
and textbook selection, and preparing 
to teach about Negro life and history. 
Elementary, secondary, and college 
teachers are requesting and ordering 
texts and other materials which 
they discovered through conference 
speeches, displays, and literature. 



TEXTBOOK CONFERENCE 
IS NEWS 

Conference participants report that 
in the last few months, numerous ar- 
ticles about the Conference and mi- 
norities in textbooks have appeared in 
newspapers and educational publica- 
tions throughout the country. Also, 
newsletters devoted entirely to the 
Conference have been circulated in 
several states. 

Two conferees — Catherine Lytle, 
assistant professor of student teaching 
at the University of Kentucky, and 
Ken Haller, president, Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the Nevada 
State Education Association — ap- 
peared on television programs to dis- 
cuss the treatment of minorities in 
textbooks. 



SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR 
EDUCATORS AND COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

S. M. Heffernan, conferee and pro- 
fessor at Edgewood College in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, has developei a unit 
on textbooks for a workshop on in- 
ner-city education. Twenty-five inner- 
city schools and eighteen large cities 
will be represented at the workshop, 
which will be held this summer in 
Chicago’s inner city and on the col- 
lege campus in Madison. 

Southern University in New Or- 
leans will conduct summer workshops 
and institutes for PTA workers. In 
these summer programs, information 
from this conference will be used to 
encourage the selection of textbooks 
that include Negro life and history. 

Conferee Mother Mary O’Cal- 
laghan, from Maryville College of the 
Sacred Heart, is a member of a trav- 
eling workshop team in intergroup 
relations. Hundreds of college* stu- 
dents at Fontbonne College in St. 
Louis participated in the worksht^ 
there, which was sponsored by the 
National Catholic Conference for In- 
terracial Justice. This summer, the 
traveling workshop will be held for 
teachers in San Francisco. 

Another conference participant, 
Mrs. Bertha Means, gave a compre- 
hensive report of the Conference to 
graduate students at Prairie View 
A. & M. College. 

Epilogue 

Our Fourth National Conference on 
Civil and Human Rights in Educa- 
tion was called for essentially two 
purposes. We wanted to give educa- 
tors, publishers, civil rights lechers, 
and people in government the oppor- 
tunity to develop an understanding of 
textbook problems that would tran- 
scend professional and organizational 
lines. We feel that the preceding con- 
ference report indicates that we have 
certainly begun to develop this under- 
standing. 

We also hoped that this conference 
on ''The Treatment of Minorities in 
Textbook^' would' stimulate construc- 
tive action on the part of the partici- 
pants and the organizations they rep- 
resent. We are very gratified that 
considerable follow-up activity has 
been taking place since the confer- 
ence; yet we know that there is still 
much to be done. In your reading, 
the conference goes on. Textbpok 



STATE ACTIVITIES 

In Minnesota, the Governor’s Hu- 
man and Civil Rights Commission is 
planning a state conference on The 
Treatment of Minorities in Text- 
books. The Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction held a 
conference on The Treatment of 
Minorities in Published and Locally 
Developed Instructional Materials in 
May. 

Representative Curtis Graves intro- 
duced a bill in the Texas Legislature 
ur^ng the state textbook committee 
to recommend for adoption only 
those textbooks which adequately 
portray Negroes and other minority 
groups. While working on this bill, 
Mr. Graves had the opportunity to 
use materials from the Conference, 
which he obtained from conferee Mrs. 
Bertha Means. 

The Inter-Racial Committee of the 
Delaware Education Association has 
officially requested that the state De- 
partment of Public Instruction under- 
take the proj^t of developing criteria 
for the selection of textbooks and has 
volunteered the services of its mem- 
bers to give attention to adequate 
representation of minorities. The 
office of Dr. Howard E. Row, as- 
sistant state superintendent of instruc- 
tional services, who was a workshop 
chairman during the Conference, » 
working to establish a statewide com- 
mittee that will develop the criteria 
for text selection. 




Samuel B. Ethridge* 

Associate Secretary for Human Rights* 
PRAR Commission* end 
Cenfereftce Coordinator 
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^ IB* * work of the conference continues*** 
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NEA-PR&R Bibliography 



Second National NEA-PR&R Conference on Civil and 
Human Rights in Education (Equality of Educational 
Opportunity) 

Report of Task Force Survey of Teacher Displacemer.: in 
Seventeen States 

Report of Four Regional Conferences on Faculty De- 
segregation 

Guidelines for Retention of Staff for School Districts 
Moving from Dual to Unified System 

A Bibliography of Multi-Ethnic Textbooks and Supple- 
mentary Materials 

The Local Association Observes Negro History Week 

Single copies of the above publications are available free 
aj long as they last. Write directly to the PR&R Com- 
mitt)« on Civil and Human Rights of Educators, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20036. 







Third National NEA-PR&R Conference on Civil and 
Human Rights in Education: Las Voces Nuevas del 
Sudoeste (The Spanish-Speaking Child in the Schools 
of the Southwest) Single copy 50^'* 

The Negro in Paperback (A Selected list of paperbound 
books compiled and annotated for secondary school 
students) Single copy, 35^ (Stock No. 381-11796)* 

The Negro in American History (Full-color filmstrip 
with 3314 rpm record of narration and music, plus 
script and presentation guide. Part 1: Legacy of 
Honor; Part 2: Suggestions for Teaching) 

Price $7 (Stock No. 388-11776)* 



* Discounts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 
10 or more copies, 20 percent. Orders accompanied by 
payment will sent postpaid. Shipping and handling 
charges will be added to billed orders. All orders of $2 
or less must be accompanied by payment. Order from 
Publications-Sales Section, NEA. 
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